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COLLECTIVE NOTES 

n this packet we have an a- oc^e on the re- 
cent coup n A '-gent n a w •• t h some b ef background 
nfo-^ma: on The s tuaten ; s a comp Seated one 
and we've w-tren about d ffe.enr aspects of It 
n the past (io^ nsrance, "What -f Peron : sm* 11 
LNS #7 S 5) and hope you ' i t nd that ma*e:raJ use* 
f u 1 : 

Fo' mo ' e nfc'-Tat o r - on A-gen* developments 
contact the Sc 11 da t y Comm "-ee w tb the Argentine 
People, a coa t on of Argent nians n the U o S » 
f’om dve'se po- bac kg r o«,rds . The o^ganlza- 

t o r d st bu'es T-a ? e* a 5 , f ‘ms-* slide? and arran- 
ges speakers or t he c u ' err = . rua t o r . They can be 
contacted at P,0 Box 4565 G^and Centra* Station, 
New Yc k, New Yc k *00^7; P 0. Box 4430, Berkeley, 
Cai fo*r a 9^704; o P,0 Box <7728, Lcs Ange’es, 
Ca S t o ■ a 900 * 8 

A? so, a ve y comp'ehgns ve ana* ys.s of A v gen- 
t ra was pub < shed by NAClA, en*; T led 1 'ARGENT » NA • 
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booklet r $2 25 Contact the Nc r th Arne-' can Congr 
c.n Lat n Amer ca r Be* 57 Cathed a Star on, New 
Y c ' k ; N y i 0025 

Next week we w \ ha.-e a° a r t c e or the 
Palest r an up* s on the Wert Bank of the 
Jordan R v e ir The Weft Bank demorst ai ons, which 
have conr nued tc’ f he past two months, ae the 
most m • H t a n t c r ce s v a e occcp ed the a v ea n 
1967 

lNS 


ARGENTINA COUP con f t f v om page 8 

But as scon as they *ost conto ove v the un<on 
structure, and the base of the t • ade un on movement 
started operating pretty much on ts own, then «t 
realiy w«ped out whatever base the government had 
for ope* at ng 

"When the nr < ta * y "ear zed that Peron couidn 1 
control the i v ade un on member sh p anymore, then 
they realized her time was up " 
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[See packet #715 for a background piece on the history 
of Peronism, and #716, 723 and 742 for stories on trade 
union and guerrilla resistance to the government of 
Isabel Peron, See graphics in this packet.] 

MILITARY COUP OVERTHROWS 
GOVERNMENT IN ARGENTINA 

NEW YORK (LNS)--The Argentine government of Isa- 
bel Peron was overthrown by the country 's armed for- 
ces in the early morning hours of March 24, The long- 
expected right-wing military takeover culminated at 
2:00 in the morning when Peron was arrested in Buenos 
Aires by air force troops. Hours later, a three-mem- 
ber military junta, including the commanders of the 
army, nacv and air force, proclaimed themselves to be 
the new government in a nationally televised ceremony. 

In its first public statement, the junta pro- 
claimed martial law and threatened armed leftist groups 
with death. Meanwhile, Peronist trade union leaders 
were arrested in Buenos Aires and Cordoba. Argentina ! s 
second largest city. And troops and tanks guarded 
public buildings, banks and transport services. 

As yet, there have been no reports of mass 
arrests or organized resistance to the coup. Just 
prior to the takeover, however, the Central Trade 
Union Federation announced that if the military took 
over, it would declare an indefinite strike. 

The military take-over is not a new phenomenon 
for Argentinians. In September, 1955, the second 
constitutionally elected government of General Juan 
Peron was overthrown by a military coup d'etat. From 
that date until the return of Peron in 1973, a series 
of six military and three short-lived civilian gov- 
ernments ruled the country. 

The March 24 coup topped off ten months of 
turbulent crisis that have plagued Peron since 
she became president after the death of her husband 
Juan on July 1, 1974. Contributing to the erosion 
of her power were the rapidly deteriorating economy, 
mounting political opposition to her rule, and the 
intensifying militance of leftist guerrillas and 
trade unionists, 

"What can be expected is very brutal repression 
-- it's the only way the military will be able to 
implement the kind of economic program it wants," 
said Steve Abrecht, co-author of a booklet on 
Argentina published by NACLA, The North American 
Congress on Latin America. 

"In order to create the kind of environment 
that will attract foreign investment and credit, 
they'll have to break the unions, outlaw all political 
activity by the left , and one way or another, restrict 
the activities of the armed [leftist] groups,." 

Economy Topples 

Argentina faces rampant inflation that raised 
prices 337% last year. Over $1 billion of its $8 
billion foreign debt is coming due in May. Unemploy- 
ment is soaring. The real wages of workers have 
fallen 25% below what they were a year ago, and the 
country faces the highest budgetary deficit in its 
history . 

Multinational corporations have large invest- 
ments in Argentina, especially in heavy industries 
such as auto production and petrochemicals. But 
since 1973, there have been no new foreign investments. 

"It’s obviously not a sound area for well-planned 
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foreign investment over a long period of time -- 
the inflation rate just doesn't allow for it," 
explains Abrecht. 

Argentine inflation is due to a complex set of 
factors, but is exacerbated by the country's de- 
pendence on loans and imports, its recent inability 
to sell exports, a hugh black market, and planned 
shortages by the rural oligarchy which has been with- 
holding agricultural products from the market in 
anticipation of higher prices. 

Another source of opposition to Peron is the 
rampant corruption that has characterized her govern- 
ment . According to the New York Times, Peron was 
charged with using a check for $700,000 from a social 
welfare fund to pay a personal bill. She was later 
cleared by a federal court, but more charges led to 
the indictment of other government officials. 

The Solidarity Committee with the Argentine 
People reports that Peron 's corruption extended to 
"laundered government funds appearing in the pockets 
of well-known organizers of the right-wing, para- 
military Argentine Anti-Communist Alliance, black- 
mail, bribes, 'kickbacks,' and graft at all govern- 
ment levels." 

Repression Fails to Stop Opposition 

Despite the use of widespread repression, Peron 
has been unable to destroy political resistance to 
her rule. The U.S. -based Solidarity Committee with 
the Argentine People reports that since 1973 the gov- 
ernments of Juan and Isabel Peron have killed or 
imprisoned several thousand activists, including 
students, lawyers, workers, congress members, teach- 
ers and others. 

In addition, scores of newspapers and periodi- 
cals have been shut down and government -appointed 
figures have replaced liberal provincial governments 
and leftist trade union leaders. The government has 
also refused to stop the Argentine Anti -Communist 
Alliance from violent murders and attacks on hund- 
reds of left and moderate opponents. 

Yet ±n the face of mounting repression, two 
armed leftist groups--the Montoneros (a left Peron- 
ist group] and the Marxist ERP--have gained in 
strength and mass support in the last two years , 
While, differing in ideology, the two groups have 
reportedly moved closer together to coordinate 
their activities against the Peron government. 

Trade Union Opposition 

Another threat to Peron 's power has been the 
growing division within the trade union movement 
between the conservative, bureaucratic leadership 
and the rank and file. Right-wing Peronist trade 
union leaders maintained rigid control over their 
organizations by collaborating with the military 
governments in power for 18 years. When Juan and 
Isabel /^turned these union leaders supported them 
but the^ r power quickly began to erode and rank and 
file workers have staged many militant demonstra- 
tions against Peron 's policies--demonstrations that 
the right-wing trade union leaders were unable to 
squelch 

Sixikes in the past year have been called at 
the local plant level, often in defiance of the 
national leadership. A virtual general strike in 

Continued on page 8 
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[See #747 , 761 and 775 for background arc 1 graphics to 
go with this story - Packet #761 is an interview with 
Rubin Carter*] 

CARTER AND ARTIS RELEASED ON BAIL; 

AWAIT START OF NEW TRIAL 

NEW YORK (LNS) — At 3:45 p,m. cn March 20, former 
middleweight boxer Rubin ’’Hurricane” Carter and co- 
defendant John Artis emerged from the Passaic County, 
New Jersey courthouse to the cheers cf several hun- 
dred supporters o After a brief vail hearing the two 
black men were free to return home instead of to their 
jail cells for ♦‘he first time since being sentenced 
to life for a triple murder conviction in 1967, 

On March 17, the New Jersey State Supreme Court 
unanimously ruled that the prosecution in the origi- 
nal trial withheld evidence that "substantially pre- 
judiced” a fair trial and ordered that the two men 
be retried o The high court decision came 18 months 
after the only two witnesses to testily against 
Carter and Artis admitted that they had lied in ex- 
change for leniency on charges pending against them. 

Bail -- which was set at $20,000 tor Carter and 
$15,000 for Artis — was posted by the Caccer-Artis 
Defense Committee, Headed by boxing champion Muh°mmed 
Ali, who attended the bail hearing, the Da 'ease Com- 
mittee had organized a nationwide supper, .ampaigii 
to free the two men. 

Carter maintains that he was framed cn the mur- 
der charges because of his outspoken support for 
militant civil rights action in 196^ end 1965. Artis, 
a casual acquaintance, was riding with Carter cn the 
night of June 17, 1966 when they were stopped by 
police and questioned about the murder hours earlier 
of three white men in a bar Four months Istsr Carter 
and Artis were charged with the killings* In 1967 
they were tried and convicted by an ali -white jury, 

A few hours before his release Carter revealed 
in a telephone interview that he and his wife and 
daughter would spend some time in seclusion at a 
friend’s house in Florida before the new trial, 

”We f re going to a place where I can feel safe 
and not worried about being locked in cr locked 
down,” he said, ”I ! m going tc a place where the 
trees are green, the sky is blue and there are no 
bars on the windows 0 ” 

Ait. is was also greeted by members cf his family 
and announced that he would remain in his hometown 
of Paterson, New Jersey until the new trial . Travel 
restrictions on the two men limit their movement to 
New York, New Jersey and Florida, 

Carter was taken from Clinton State Prison to 
the Passaic County Sheriff’s office by s'see cor- 
rections officers when he refused to be transported 
by Passaic County officials. Carter explained that 
since it was the Passaic County Prosecutor’s office 
that framed him originally — and consequently could 
be greatly embarassed in the new trial — he feared 
for his life in the hands of county officials. Artis 
was also transported by state officials from Lees- 
burg State Prison in southern New Jersey, 

Under state law the prosecution must offer the 
two accused men a new trial within 90 days of the 
State Supreme Court ruling. The Defense Committee 
is optimistic that the long and costly legal pro- 

ceedings will begin by May 1st, 
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For information on how you can help Carter 
and Artis gain their freedom, or to contribute money 
to efforts to free the two men, write: The Hurricane 
Fund, 565 5th Avenue, Room 721, New York, N,Y, 

10017 or call (212) 986-9700, 

—30— 

************** ************************************** 

SUPREME COURT GRANTS RETROACTIVE JOB SENIORITY 
FOR WOMEN & MINORITIES 

NEW YORK (LNS) — In a landmark civil rights de- 
cision, the Supreme Court voted 5-3 on March 24 that 
blacks who were discriminated against and denied 
jobs since the 1964 Civil Rights Act must be awarded 
retroactive seniority once they actually get those 
jobs o 

If someone, for example , was denied a job on 
the basis of race or sex discrimination in 1966, but 
then hired in 1970, the worker would receive ten 
years of seniority, not six. 

The ruling, won by a black employee of a Georgia 
truck company, will also apply to other minorities 
and women since it cites Title 7 of the Civil 
Rights Act which prohibits job discrimination because 
of race, religion, sex. or national origin. 

This does not mean, however, that every minority 
worker cr woman who is newly hired by a company that 
once discriminated will get retroactive seniority. 

The person has tc prove in Federal Court that she 
or he was denied the job originally because of un- 
lawful discrimination after Title 7 went into effect. 

When the Civil Rights Act was passed in 1964, 
unions and employers were successful in excluding 
an accompanying provision for a seniority plan. At 
that time, most industries calculated seniroity 
department by department. So if a black woker had 
a menial job in a plant, he would lose all his 
seniority if transferred tc another, better paying 
departments 

Certain Supreme Court decisions during the 
sixties changed that system by ruling that to be 
bonified, seniority lists must be integrated and 
kept on a plant-wide basis so that minorities weren’t 
literally held in place. 

During the current economic recession, however, 
the whole seniority question came up again because 
workers were fired on the basis of last hired, first 
fired o This resulted in the firing of large numbers 
of women and minorities who had been hired in 
recent years because of affirmative action programs 
designed to remedy previous discrimination. 

While the Supreme Court retroactive seniority 
decision may affect a number of people that lost 
seniority because cf job discrimination and can 
prove it, the ruling leaves unanswered the question 
of retroactive seniority for people who were denied 
a jot before the passage of Title 7 in 1964 or 
a person who did not initially apply for a job be- 
cause it was well known in the community that the 
employer was discriminatory, 
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WA" TTT .NCTON RALLIES TO SAVE RADIO STATiON 

SHUT DOWN BY GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 

WASHINGTON D.C. (LNS) — A listener-supported, 
alternative format Washington D.C. radio star ion , 
WGTB-FM, was abruptly silenced March 16 following 
a three-month battle between the staff and the 
owner over issues of programming and labor-manage- 
ment relations. Without warning, representatives 
of the licensee, the Jesui< — run Georgetown Univer- 
sity, enter- ’ the broadcast studios with campus 
police at 9:00 a.m. , read a statement, fired the 
entire WGTB staff, took the station off the air 
and boarded up the studios and office, 

"Georgetown finally proved that it cannot 
tolerate information and services that do not re- 
flect the wishes of the Catholic Church or that 
challenge the interests of its primary benefactor, 
the U^S. government," a member of the station 
staff, Jude Franco, said following the seizure. 

History of Harrassment of WGTB 

The station has continuously drawn, fire from 
the ’■ ‘ '^rsity since it switched to its ’alrerna- 
tiv " format in 1969. WGTB gained an -3.ud3.ence 
beyond the university and attracted a large num- 
ber of volunteers from the community. (At the 
time of its closing, WGTB was run by about 50 
volunteers, including many non-students "\um the 
community, coordinated by a single paid staff 
member „ ) 

Tn 1971 the university tried to close down 
WGTB , claiming the station's signal was interfer- 
ing with an Army physics experiment. Although 
community pressure forced Georgetown to back down, 
the signal tower blew over mysteriously one night 
soon afterwards , and WGTB was off the ail ~cr 
sever a 1 rnon t h s * 

Spiro Agnew, the ex-Vice President, attacked 
WGTB m November, 1975 as "the voice of thirr 
would comm'-nism" and complained that the station 
"all but celebrated the fall of South Vietnam." 


Originally reaching an area of a few square 
miles, WGTB increased its power tc ' 1 00 watts in 

parts 
along 
The 
-adin 
7i ew- 

point;-: which were irreconcilable with the Catholic 
ideology of the institution* 


March, 1974 and began reaching Baf titan re arid 
of Pennsylvania, Delaware and West Virginia, 
with the entire Washington metropolitan area 
university began to notice that the popular 
station on its campus was airing issues and 


Henle 

1975 

the 

iecown 


Outgoing university president Richard 
mandated a "Review Board" in the summer cf 
to see if WGTB could be made to respond to 
"religious and educational mission of C ear gee 
University , " If not, wrote Henle, the license 
would probably be sold- The Review Board promised 
oDen meetings and community input, but most cf its 
business, from the beginning, was conducted behind 
closed doors - 


The conflict escalated in November. 19/5 when 
the Washington Free Clinic, a primary health r - -e 
facility near the universi' * approached WGTT 
about; at on- the- a Lr fund-raising event to case 
their desperate financial situation In to -nonce 
to the station's request for authorization tor the 
event, Secretary of the University Virginia Kee.' °r 
shocked staff -members by denying permission not 
only :or the special fund-raiser, but any and all 


future public service announcements for the Cli 
nic. Without ever mentioning abortion specific- 
ally (the Clinic does referrals), Keeler left 
little doubt as to the university's objection when 
she wrote: "Due to the fact that Georgetown is a 

Jesuit and Catholic institution," running any 
spot announcements for the clinic would be an 
"egregious error." 

WGTB general manager Kenneth S iceman was told 
that any exposure of the episode to other media 
would be "suicide • " The staff saw this as a clear 
case of censorship and iruinedia te.xy discussed the 
issue over the air . Both Washington daily news- 
papers and most of the TV and radio stations quickly 
arrived at the doorstep, and the university publicly 
denied any intention cf censorship, although pri- 
vately its officials refused to lift the ban. 

Sleeman was subsequently fired in December, 

1975 for "failure to promulgate university policies" 
and "failure to exercise proper control." 

"The university thought that by firing Ken," 
said Jerry Kupfer of the News Collective, they 
would sufficiently intimidate tne rest, of us into 
towing the line — th^ way Agnew tried to intimidate 
the media into aelf— censorship * But we at WGTB 
were nor like the other top-heavy media. We, along 
with our listeners, fought them every step of the 
way 3 " 

Ignoring internal procedures, university ad- 
ministrators dissolved the station s constitution. 
"The community no longer has a radio station," 
remarked on university official* “ 


Fart of the university's strategy has been 
to focus public at ten cion on peripheral issues 
such as "sensitive language" while denying any 
attack on the format or urogram content the 
gay public affairs show , laoexieo "disgusting 
by one university higher-up, for examp xe, or the 
Alternative News criticized for ; nek or 


"balance. 


WGTB had allowed records., poems and other 
spoken material containing raboo words to be aired, 
when programmed in an aesthetic or socially redeem- 
ing context and accompanied by a warning before 
and after The university's constant reference 
to "sensitive language" confused many xisteners 
into believing that the FCC was about to revoke 
WGTB 5 s license. Actually, WGTB had never been 
fined or even warned by the FCC ter its ooliev. 
However, the staff did discover, upon examining 
the public files, that Georgetown had filed a 
change of language policy with the FCC in 1974 
without ever informing the staff who had to carry 
out the policy, 

"The real issues were never our professional 
or technical capabilities, but rather were political 
the response of the owners v n r he dangers of un- 
sympathetic information," according to ousted 
staffer Timothy Frasca, 


A "Winnowed" Staff, New Managemen t for WGTB 

Georgetown maintains that the alternative for- 
mat will be "improved" when the star ion reopens 
under a new management. But a Letter to one fired 
volunteer from Fr , James Walsh of the Review Board 
admitted that "from almost the outset" a "process 
of winnowing" out staff members whe were "obstrep- 
erous and/or incoherent" wouM be necessary. 


[CONTINUED ON FACE bj 
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NINE SOUTH AFRICAN STUDENTS ON TRIAL, WITH 

"PROVOKING VIOLENCE THROUGH THEIR WRITINGS" 

NEW YORK(LNS) — The trial of nine South Afri- 
can Student Organization (SASO) members will re- 
sume in Pretoria in late March after a month’s re- 
cess. Arrested in September of 1974 for their 
participation in a pro-Frelimo rally, the nine- 
all leading members of the Black Consciousness 
Movement--have been tortured and held in solitary 
confinement for over a year. They are not accused 
of any act of violence, but rather of trying to 
provoke violence through their writings. 

If convicted, the nine SASO students face a 
minimum of five years in prison and a maximum 
sentence of death. 

"The government has yet to present one single 
shred of evidence," said a black lawyer in the 
United States who has followed the case closely. 
"They are charging these people with writing poems, 
plays, polemics and literary works that discuss 
the beauties of black consciousness, and are also 
critical of apartheid policies." 

Some of the writings that the government has 
presented in court include a play about The Sharpe- 
ville Massacre in which police killed 69 black peo- 
ple in March of 1960, and a magazine article which 
declared that "Hitler is not dead, he is likely to 
be found in Pretoria." 

"They’ve called no less than 50 witnesses 
trying to establish that SASO is a revolutionary 
organization dedicated to the overthrow of the 
government by violence," explained the lawyer, "to 
prove that this whole Black Consciousness Movement 
is nothing but a form of communism or subversion 
designed to breed hostility between the white race 
and the black race and in that way foment so much 
social chaos that the situation would be ripe for 
the overthrow of the government." 

Defense Moves For Dismissal 

Originally, 13 SASO students were on trial 
but indictments against three were dropped when 
the defense was able to show that the charges were 
"so vague and overbroad that there was no way they 
could even mount any kind of rational defense be- 
cause they didn’t know what they were responding 
to, "said the lawyeV. Since then, one other defen- 
dant has been severed from the rest and will be 
tried separately in the future along with another 
SASO student who was suddenly indicted three months 
ago on the same charges. 

On February 23, the defense moved for a dis- 
missal of the entire case and the judge recessed 
the trial for one month to consider the motion. 

On March 23 he returned with a 100-page decision 
both granting and denying the defense’s motion. 
Seven counts were dropped against the defendants, 
but the trial continues. 

S olitary Confinement, Torture 

In jail, the nine SASO students have been 
held in solitary confinement and tortured. An 
observor for the International Commission of Jur- 
ists reported that one of the accused "was thrown 
into the air by two police officers and left to 

fall heavily on the cement floor." 
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As a result, "he has suffered from pains in 
the lumbar and pelvic regions and from permanent 
headaches," and, concluded the observor, the stu- 
dent’s "physical and mental health has been severely 
endangered. On February 3, 1975, for the first 
time in his life, he had an epileptic fit." 

In another torture called the "imaginary 
chair," the victim is forced to remain for several 
hours in a sitting position, and is beaten on 
failure to do so. 


But despite such tortures and long imprisonment, 
the South African government has failed to break the 
students’ spirit and the nine come into court sing- 
ing "we don’t care if we are arrested, even if we - 
are killed." 


SASO was first attacked by the government in 
1973 when several of its leaders were banned for five 
year periods. (Under a banning order, a person must 
stay at home and is unable to meet with people or 
to work, thereby also becoming a burden to their 
family.) Most of the banheti SASO students are still 
serving out those orders. 

1 Since then, government action against the group, 
which is headquartered in Durban with chapters 
throughout South Africa, has steadily increased. Most 
recently, a government commission has been investiga- 
ting the group, as well as the University of the 
Turfloop, a black university in the north alleged 
by the government to be a hotbed of black radicalism. 

A number of the SASO students now on trial are from 
that university. 

2000 Demonstrate in Johannesburg 

Another political trial currently underway in 
Johannesburg prompted a large demonstration during 
the third week in March. The four hour melee began 
when some 500 people gathered outside the Rhnd Supreme 
Court building where six men and one woman are on 
trial, charged under the all-inclusive Terrorism Act. 

The crowd then moved to the railway station 
nearby where its numbers swelled to at least 2000 
as workers on their way home joined in. The demon- 
strators threw bottles and stones at the police and 
cars in the vicinity. According to the Johannes- 
burg Star: 

"The Senior police officer on the scene... said 
that at one stage his men drew guns to calm people — 

’a maneuver which seemed to have the desired effect.’" 


A number of people, including police, were 
injured and there were several arrests. 
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COTTONTAILS LOSE TO COTTONBEARDS 
NEW YORK(Militan*t/LNS) — A California labor depart 
ment official rejected sex discrimination charges by f 
m { ale San Jose department store "Easter bunnies" who 
walked off the job because they were getting $2.10 
an hour while m’ale Santas earned $3.00. 

The state ruled that Santa "worked harder," 
had to talk to more children, and sold twice as many 
snapshots with kiddies on his lap. 
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[Note to editors; In the last packet (#775) we 
ran an article on cancer and the workplace 5 This art- 
icle focuses on the politics of cancer research^ See 
packets #659, 683, and 750 for information on occupa- 
tional and environmental causes of cancer, and #620, 

644 and 718 for material on vinyl chloride, See page 
of health graphics m this packet,] 

GOVERNMENT, INDUSTRY AND CANCER RESEARCH; 

POLITICS AND PROFIT COME FIRST 

f Editor 9 s note: Information in the following art- 
icle comes primarily from n Cancer and the Environment: 

A Scientific Perspective , ft by Samuel S , Epstein , MoD,, 
an AFL-CIO Facts and Analysis pamphlet published in 
February, 1976 , The article has been edited by LNS and 
additional informational included, ) 

NEW YORK L LNS ) --There is a growing consensus that 
the majority of human cancers result from chemical car- 
cinogens (cancer-causing agents) in the environment 
and are therefore preventable - 

Estimates place the amount of environmentally in- 
duced cancers at 70 to 90 per cent, yet only 10 per 
cent of the National Cancer Institute's recent budgets 
have been used lor researching environmental carcino- 
gens, Almost all the rest of NCI's budget is spent re- 
searching the link between viruses and cancer. Many 
scientists point out that almost nothing is known a- 
bout viruses and charge that the current research aim- 
ed at finding a spectacular cure is politically moti- 
vated but has no scientific basis- 

In the January, 1974, index of current NCI grants, 
only one page of a total of 307 deals with "epidemio- 
logical studies"- -studies dealing with the incidence 
and distribution of a disease within a population- Such 
studies, conducted m a Targe community over an extend- 
ed period of time, have revealed remarkable geographic 
clustering of cancer rates m industrial areas, Be- 
cause these studies also shown correlations between 
particular types of cancer, they have been valuable 
m pinpointing which industrial chemicals are the most 
carcinogenic - 

Nobody who sits on the three -member President's 
Cancer Panel nor the 23 member National Cancer Advis- 
ory Board, however, has any significant experience in 
epidemiology or preventive medicine. And only one is 
even authoritative m chemical carcinogens. Industri- 
al representation^ on the bodies is disproportionate- 
ly strong while labor and consumer representation is 
entirely absent 

Despite the steep rise in lung cancer, bladder 
cancer and heart and lung diseases caused by cigar- 
ettes, NCI expenditures on anti-smoking propaganda are 
low compared to its expenditures for research on mark- 
etable "safe cigarettes " Costs for the development 
of these cigarettes are not carried by the tobacco in- 
dustry, which currently spends about $250 million an- 
nually for advertising 

Faced with a growing number of studies linking 
cigarettes and industrial chemicals to cancer, indus- 
try scientists have generated a number of myths which 
seek to downplay the importance of particular carcin- 
ogens, Some of these myths follow. 

1) Tumor i gens are less dangerous than carcinogens . 
The identity of tumorigens, (tumor-causing substances) 
as opposed to carcinogens, has been put forward by the 
pesticide industry However, expert national and inter- 
national committees have unanimously c oncluded that 
Page 5 


tumorigens and carcinogens are the same* 

2) Animal carcinogens are less dangerous 
than human carcinogens , This notion states that 
experiments done on animals is no basis for con- 
cluding that a chemical carcinogenic to animals 
may also be dangerous to humans, and therefore 
less stringent standards should be applied to 
animal carcinogens until their cancer-causing ef- 
fects on humans can be validated. The Surgeon 
General^s Ad Hoc Committee on the Evaluation of 
Low Levels of Environmental Qarcinogens rejected 
this dangerous hypothesis during the 1970 cigar- 
ette debate when it said, "any substance which is 
shown conclusively to cause tumors in animals 
should be considered carcinogenic and therefore 

a potential human hazard," 

3) Safe levels of exposure to occupational 
carcinogens can be determined , Numerous national 
and international committees have concluded that 
"threshold limit values" don't apply to chemical 
carcinogens. Carcinogens are unlike other toxic 
substances because even trace amounts can trigger 
uncontrolled cell growth, these scientists con- 
clude 5 

4) Most chemicals are carcinogenic when test- 
ed at relatively high concentrations , Industry 
scientists here take issue with the accepted prac- 
tice of experimenting with high dosages, a prac- 
tice which makes detection of cancer simpler and 
much cheaper One experiment sponsored by the NCI 
tested animais with massive doses of suspected 
carcinogens but lound that only 10 per cent were 
carcinogenic; disproving the myth that most chem- 
icals are carcinogenic if they are given in high 
enough dosages: 

industry Downplays Effects of Cancer 

The record of the National Center for Toxil- 
ogical Research (NCTR) in Pine Bluffs, Arkansas, 
reflects the political and economic pressures 
that determine the direction of cancer research. 

The NCTR was created by Presidential order on Jan- 
uary 27, 1971, and is operated by the Food and 
Drug Administration (FDA), a major source of re- 
search on the regulations on drugs, food additives, 
pesticides, and other consumer products. 

It has become clear, however, that the FDA is 
using the center to develop data that would in- 
validate the 1958 Delanely Amendment which instru- 
cted the FDA to impose zero tolerance levels for 
carcinogenic food additives. The FDA's goal, at 
the urging of industry, is to establish "safe 
levels" of exposure to chemical carcinogens. 

Recently there have been attempts to rewrite 
established principles of chemical carcinogens on 
the part of the Carcinogenic Assessment Group 
(CAG) of the Environmental Protection Agency, and 
a subcommittee of the National Cancer Advisory 
Board. These bodies were given responsibility by 
the NCI to recommend regulations for environmental 
carcinogens 

CAG draft documents propose a hard look at the 
"socio-economic consequences and costs of regula- 
tion." and "benefit-risk" considerations, and main- 
tains that regulation of chemical carcinogens should 
be evaluated in the light of these "considerations." 

Industry has us ed such arguements as a sca re 
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tactic For instance, a report in the summer of 19 74 
sponsored by the Society of Plastics Industry, warned 
that proposed occupational standards for vinyl chlor- 
ide (a known carcinogen) would cost as much as $65 
billion and 1 6 million jobo- a recent study by the 
AFL-CIO pointed out that not one job was iost since 
polyvinyl chloride standards went m effect in July, 
1974c And the cost for B F Goodrich, a major vinyl 
chloride producer, m meeting the new standards was 
only $34 million 

In fact, industry officials often have reports 
which they refuse to release that prove that partic- 
ular chemicals are hazardous- A committee of the Am- 
erican Association for the Advancement of Science 
found that the Manufacturing Chemists Association, an 
industry group, had data on the cancer-causing prop- 
erties of vinyl chloride for a long time but supress- 
ed the information. Tens of thousands of workers con- 
tinued to be exposed to vinyl chloride without warn- 
ing, as a result - 

"Once a chemical is marketed and produced in 
large amounts, the claim is often made that its with- 
drawal would be an economic disaster and that the re- 
shaping of the manufacturing processes in order to 
protect workers would increase the cost of production 
to impossible levels,” Dr Lorenzo Tomans of the In- 
ternational Agency for Research of Cancer in Lyon, 
France, said 

"Of course people who use these arguments for- 
get about the profit that is already made with the 
chemical,” he continued 

Tomatis added that change a in Europe de- 
signed to improve the occupational safety of manufac- 
turing plants, ”do not represent in general too se- 
vere a blow to the economy of the factory, but just 
a marginal loss of profit ” 
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MORE EXECUTIONS IN IRAN 

NEW YORK fLNSj--Two more political prisoners 
were executed by the rightist Iranian government in 
early March, bringing to 13 the number of political 
executions by the Shah’s regime this year 

The two prisoners, identified as Hamid Riza Fat- 
emi and Mohammed Ale Mavahedi, were condemed by Iran- 
ian military courts on charges that included sabotage, 
subversive activities, planting bombs, and attacking 
a Teheran policeman They were executed by an army 
firing squad. Five others facing the same charges 
were sentenced to life in prison 

Eight men and one women were executed on similar 
charges in January On February 2, Agence France-Pres6 
reported the execution of two more persons the regime 
cl aimer were ^terrorists 

The Iranian government also said m January that 
five ’’guerrillas” were killed in a "shootout” with 
police m Tabriz, and three "guerrillas” were killed 
in Gorgan. 

Estimates by Amnesty International and others of 
the number of political prisoners in Iran ranges from 
25,000 to 100,000- The Iranian government has offic- 
ially acknowledged nearly 300 political executions in 

the past three years- --30-- 
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PENTAGON COVERS UP OVERSEAS GOVERNMENT PERSONNEL 

NEW YORK CP&S/LNS) --The Pentagon has been 
covering up the number of government employees sta- 
tioned overseas to peddle U e S 0 weapons, a U.S. Gen- 
eral Accounting Office (GAO) report has chargedo 

In Iran, GAO researchers found 997 military 
employees and 162 civilians staffing the Military 
Assistance Advisory Group (MAAG) , as compared to 
official Defense Department figures of 192 military 
and 16 civilian. Checks in 13 other countries yield- 
ed similar results , 

MAAG personnel administer $9 billion in Secur- 
ity Assistance grants, 90 per cent of which go to 
finance purchases of weapons made by U„S 8 compan- 
ies The Pentagon has defended the MAAG missions on 
the grounds that they promote sales and ’’maintain a 
channel of communications to the military, which in 
many countries is the dominant force of their pol- 
itical structure ( ” 

--30 — 
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NAVY ADMITS $22 MILLION PLANE IS A DUD 

NEW I0RK (LNS) — The F-14, the most expensive 
fighter plane ever built, is turning out to be a 
dud, the Navy admits- The plane, which costs $22 
million each (not including research and develop- 
ment costs) was lust produced in 1973 and the Navy 
had plans to order 550 F-I4s for their aircraft car- 
r iexs 

However, after two fatal crashes and countless 
near crashes, the Navy has concluded that the F-14 
is prone to engine failures. Only six of 24 planes 
on the aircraft carrier John F, Kennedy were actu- 
ally functioning, according to recent reports. In 
order to upgrade the planes, the Navy says, an ad- 
ditional $200 million will be needed for "develop- 
ment" and $1 billion for new engine production. 

Meanwhile, the Pentagon says Iran won't get 
their money back for the 80 F-14s they recently 
purchased from the Grumman Corporation. As one 
Pentagon source recently told Business Week, "The 
Shah contracted for the F-14 now being produced. 

And that's what he's getting," 

- -30 — 
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KENTUCKY PONDERS ABOLISHING SLAVERY 

NEW YORK (Mi litant/LNS) --The Kentucky State Leg- 
islature. which is currently considering a number 
of anti -busing bills, has still not ratified the 
13th; 14th and 15th amendments to the U„S. Constitu- 
tion, The 13th Amendment, adopted in 1865, abolished 
slavery. The 14th, approved three years later, guar- 
antees due process and equal protection under the 
law to all citizens. And the 15th, ratified in 1870, 
said no person could be denied the right to vote 
because of race Q 

Although a Kentucky House committee has now 
recommended ratification of the three amendments, 
there is some opposition Said Rep. G.W. Vincent of 
the legislature that originally rejected ratification 
”1 still have a little respect and honor for the leg- 
islature of that day,” n 
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:. AND RUN 

.. „ shots: ok the Mexican border 

by Ed McCaughan and Peter Baird 

North American Congress on Latin America 

New York (NACLA/LNS) — Why, after ten years of 
lauding the Mexican border as the new haven for cheap 
labor, have dozens of U.S. runaway shops suddenly fold- 
ed ^p and disappeared from the area? 

In a little over a year, more than 20,000 Mexican 
workers were left jobless as one U.S. plant after 
another shut down their assembly lines. In the small 
town of Nogales, Sonora, for example, nearly a fifth 
of the total work force has been laid off, while in the 
Baja California towns of Mexicali and Tijuana, more than 
40 assembly plants have closed down. Mattel Toys 1 sub^* 
sidiary in Mexicali, Mextel, alone left 3,000 workers in 
the streets when it decided to move on to greener pas- 
tures last year. 

The plant managers on the 2,000-mile border say 
that the current exodus is in large part due to the re- 
cession in the United States which seriously undercut 
the market for their clothing and electronic parts. 

But the crucial factor for those companies deciding to 
pull out of the border area is labor . 

The "unspoiled workforce" which lured companies to 
the border ten years ago has been organized, to a large 
degree, into unions, and rank and file struggles have 
been partly responsible for important wage hikes in the 
past couple of years. 

As a publication of the American Chamber of Congress 
ir. Mexico -e.es it: "Mexican labor today — as did U.S. 

labor d few years ago -- is killing the goose." In fact, 
many feel the goose is already dead, with the companies 
refusing r - meet the demands of Mexican workers, and 
that it is only a matter of time before the bustling 
border cities become ghost towns. 

Storming the Border in the T 60s 

U.S. electronics and garment companies began to 
move into the border area in the mid-l960 f s, after 
shared interests led the U.S. and Mexican governments to 
design a "Border Industrialization Program" (BIP) at- 
tractive to runaway shops. The end of the infamous 
"braceto" program [a contract system in which millions 
of M : workers over a number of years were employed 

by U S. agribusiness at sub-minimum wages] in 1964 had 
onr.r j.but cd to unemployment rates of 40 50% in some 
i-van border cities. At the same time, the rising 
competition from European and Japanese industry had 
U v ued many U.S. companies to seek new areas of "cheap" 
labor in underdeveloped regions such as Taiwan, Hong 
Kong, Puerto Rico and U.S. Indian reservations. 

Confronted by massive unemployment in a geographi- 
cal area with little if any industrial base, the Diaz 
Or daz go- rrnment, in 1965, created the BIP. It allowed 
entirely fc reign-owned corporations to set up labor- 
intensive. assembly shops within a 12 1/2 mile strip 
u rh o: the international border, pay Mexican workers 
a i r action of the U.S. wage rate, and contribute vir- 
tually no taxes or import duties to the Mexican govern- 
ment , 

U,S, companies like Motorola, Levi-Strauss and 
he.i Aim art soon stormed into the border area. Be- 
ginning with 72 authorized U.S. plants in 1967, the 
number grew to 273 by 1972, and reached 655 by late 
1974 „ In a few short years Mexico became the largest 
assembler of U.S. components processed abroad and re- 


c-.xportc.d 

The advent ugT- .for w . ■ v- : m n.u- 

mum wages in Mexico 's northern states r.. the tn or n 0; 
ranged from $2.52 tc ;5.1f per day — th-c \ a 

fifth of the average salary of Ih h i. . workers s 

The Motorola company* for example s cut its payr.; 

by nearly $4 million a year when it hopped across 
the border from Phoenix, Arizona to Nogales e 

For the Mexican government , the Border Indus- 
trialization Program seemed a sure way no solve the 
unemployment crisis. But in fact, though nearly 

80.000 jobs were created, the rate cf unemployment 
along the border actually rose by 87% between 1960 
and 1970. The assembly shops had expanded the size 
of the available work force by hiring mainly young 
women — many of whom were not or evi '-.sly job seek 
ers — and by attracting ever greater numbers of mi- 
grants from Mexico's interior. 

Mexican Workers Say, "We've Made Them Rich" 

For the men and women hired by t.ne assembly 
plants, the past decade has meant mo' e than the long 
tedious hours bent over an assembly line. Seme 

70.000 workers were brought into the industrial work- 
force of the U.S. -owned corporations, a process which 
has changed their lives and consciousness. 

Initially the contrast between the shiny new 
factory environment and the young women's forme- 
lives as housewives, field hands or domestics oi , 
created certain attitudes of loyalty and conformity* 
The companies worked hard to foster these attitudes 
through the organization of company soccer teams and 
beauty contests. But the "glamour" and status assc-ci 
ated with working for the companies has worn off 
quickly, especially for the estimated 35% of th^ v: % - 
men workers in Nogales who are single mothers 
(There is only one child-care enter in that town - - 
one more than in most border cities -- and baby sis- 
ters are relatively expensive.) 

Chui Garcia, a young woman with t.hice children, 
for example, made $48 a weel before she was fired 
by Mextel in Mexicali, yet she would have had t;o 
pay a baby sitter $10 to $11 a week , Instead, she 
and her mother worked separate shifts and passed the 
children from one to the other as Chui left work, and 
her mother arrived. 

Many new industrial workers have b^cr r v in- 

tensions they had not anticipated. Chui u^nd rv 
with her family picking cotton for the large agri- 
business operation of Anderson Clayton, "In the 
fields," explained Chui’s brother, "we work ad r.s 
family, and there was protection, each helping the 
other. But in the factory we don't have this pro- 
tection. There you’re just a single worker 

Union Qrganiz ing 

The realization that the family unit war -or 
adequate defense against the abuses of the c. 
and the staggering inflation led many wo: kri :• or ' 
ganize into unions. Over the past couple ~ i 
dozens of strikes have erupted along the harder 
companies like Videocraft, Sarkes-Tarz Lan, '"rsr- v- v 
and Mattel. Many have been purely ecuxir, : 

for wages, while others have included polar:. .... 
struggles against the corrupt labor bosses of 'he 
government controlled Confederation ot Mexican 
Workers (CTM) . 

A typical example was the long struggle at 
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Mattel’s Mexicali subsidiary, Mextel 0 Workers there 
managed to kick out the CTM- imposed union bureaucrats, 
establish an independent local, and organize two 
successful strikes which resulted in significant wage 
increases 0 In late 1974, however, Mextel announced 
that it was going to lay off 562 workers due to 
economic problems c The local union demanded that the 
company compensate the fired employees with full sev- 
erance pay, but Mextel refused . When no agreement 
was reached after a few days, the workers arrived 
at the plant on December 10 to find themselves locked 
out a 

The 3,000 workers reacted by establishing a 
round-the-clock guard duty at the plant to prevent 
Mextel from removing its equipment during the night as 
other companies have done 0 "We’re not here tc be made 
fools of," exclaimed the young worker who headed the 
militant local, "We’ve worked for them a long time* 
We’ve made them riche They can’t just tell us to 
get lost nowo" 

But in fact, the company did just that. In early 
February of 1975, Mextel decided to shut down per- 
manently rather than pay the fired workers . 

Such labor problems have angered many U,S< 
managers on the border t "We just don’t have the 
control over the people that we would like to have," 
said Union Carbide’s manager in a now typical com- 
plaint 0 Consequently, many companies are leaving the 
border in search of even cheaper, more exploitable 
labor in the interior of Mexico, Central America and 
the Caribbean, 

Their sudden flight has left many workers angered 
and desperate c Alma, a middle aged woman who worked 
at Mextel, shook her head as she drew water from an 
outdoor faucet: "At my age, who’s going to hire me? 
And if I beg? They’ll just say ’and so young’ Why 
aren’t you working?’ What will 1 do? I might as 
well roll up my sack and cross as an illegal " 

US, Unemployment and the Runaway Sho p 

As they have done on the Mixican side of the 
border, the U.S, runaway shops have also left a 
wake of broken lives and broken promises among the 
workers in the United States, More than 900,000 U.S, 
workers have been displaced by the runaway shops, and 
the hardest hit have been women, blacks. Latinos, 
poor whites and recent immigrants, 

AFL-CIO officialdom has responded by blaming 
foreign workers for the job crisis and urged U.S, 
consumers to "Buy American,'’ But in small shops and 
large factories across the nation, many U S workers 
have fought back with strikes and demands for anti- 
runaway clauses in their contracts — charging that 
the chief culprit is not foreign workers but. the 
imperialist corporation., 

-30- 
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WASHINGTON RADIO STATION 
—Continued from Page 3 — 

The reorganized station will have a token 
advisory board with one community member* but the 
new general, manager, according to the university 
press release, "is not bound to i allow the con- 
sensus of the staff, but will be expected to ex- 
ercise professional discretion, according to the 
policies established by this university." 

Georgetown University has long been ncr.crious 
for its ties to the most conservative elements of 
the Washington power structure,, Its Center for. 
Strategic and International Studies, a foreign 
policy think tank, is headed by ex-Deputy Director 
of the CIA, Ray Cline, The Dean ci the School of 
Foreign Affairs, Peter Krogh, recently returned 
from Chile lauding agricultural and industrial 
progress there, chiding interna ci anal lending 
institutions for their half-hearted support, ct the. 
junta and praising Chile’s "democratic process." 

In 1975 GU granted an honorary degree to the wife 
of the dictatorial Shah, of Iran after Iran awarded 
the university an $11 .5 million for " r ethnical 
services," in spite of angry protests by Iranian 
students and others. 

While reassurances about programming content 
abounded, the skeptical staff heard gradual con- 
firmations of their worst fears. The Alternative 
News came under attack for lack of "balance" and 
the gav public affairs show, "Friends," was labeled 
’’disgust f ng‘d by one university official Twenty- 
five men’s basketball games were ordered aired, 
many of them cutting into the nine hours allocated 
weekly to "Spphie’s Parlor," a women’s music show. 
Significantly, the closing of the station was delayed 
until the university was eliminated from National 
Collegiate Athletic Association championship playoffs 
hnd had ended its season 

Former listeners of the station are rallying 
against the university’s action. Nearly 1000 dem- 
onstrators gathered near the Georgetown University 
campus on March 20 to protest the university’s 
seizure of the station. "The silence is hurting our 
ears," read one banner.. The action was called by the 
Committee to Save Alternative Radio (CSAR ) 9 formed 
in December to estore WGTB to "the way it was when 
listeners voted with their pocketbooks with $32,000 
for WGTB last fall," 

CSAR is circulating a petition throughout 
Washington demanding that the former organizational 
structure and program format be maintained through 
a binding committment between CSAR and Georgetown 
Univerity o Failing that, CSAR will request the FCC 
to deny Georgetown’s license renewal for WGTB. "Who 
is WGTB supposed to serve anyway?" demanded Ed Evans 
of CSAR, "GU or the listening community?" 

-30- 

Thanks to one of the ousted WGTB staffers for 
this story c CSAR’s address is P„0~ Box 32112, Calvert 
St. Station, Washington, DX. 20007. Phone:202-347-47 
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the union locals, whose members had set up a clandestine strike committee. The strike received substantial 
support from leftist groups, who are increasing their alliances with leftist trade union members. By closing 
down part of the steel industry, the strike damaged all industries that depend on steel for their supplies, 
especially the auto industry. Armed forces were deployed to put down these strikes, 

"The only base that [Peron’s) government had," said Abrecht, "was that she had the support of the right 
wing trade union leadership and the right-wing Peronist movement . (Continued inside front cover) 
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